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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 176. 


MINISTRY.—THE FRESH CALL.—RESTRAINTS 
OF THE SPIRIT. 

The true minister of the Gospel, he who has 
received his gift from the Head of the Church, 
and who is careful to wait for the renewed Di- 
vine command for its exercise, and for the fresh 
extension of Divine power, often goes to his re- 
ligious meetings not knowing whether any vocal 
labor will be required of him on that occasion ; 
and if it should be called for, in what manner 
he may be led to labor. Sometimes he may feel 
it his place to set an example of deep, inward, 
silent waitingon the Lord. Thus Stephen Grellet 
mentions that when in Philadelphia, in 1805, he 
attended five meetings, in all of which his mouth 
was closely sealed. He felt that the Society was 
then in a low state, spiritually, owing to many 
“having departed from that retiredness of spirit 
and lowliness of mind, which characterized our 
former Friends, and the primitive Christians.” 
Not long after this, he had two meetings among 
the “ Nicholites” in Delaware or Maryland, of 
which he says, “Silence, solemn silence was what, 
by my example, I had to direct them to. It is 
safe for us to follow Divine guidance, and I be- 
lieve that this silent testimony, when of the 
Lord’s ordering, often speaks to the attentive 
mind a volume of instruction.” Of a meeting 
at Third Haven, Maryland, he records, “ The 
expectation of the people was so outward, that 
the Lord was pleased to send them away dis- 
appointed: silence was my service amongst 
them.” When at Congenies, in France, in 1807, 
he attended a meeting among the few there pro- 
fessing with Friends, which was held in silence. 
He says, “ My mind was much engaged for them, 
that they may be gathered into that state, where 
our whole expectation is from the Lord alone; 
in which, therefore, the soul is prostrated before 
‘Him, hearkening to the secret language of his 
Spirit, and waiting for his Divine guidance.” 

hen recording his travels in England, in 1812, 
where he frequently felt restrained from vocal 
expression, he remarks, “It seems to some a very 
strange thing that I should appoint meetings 
among them, and then have nothing to say to 
them. O, could they read in my soul, they 


would know, that on many such occasions, deep 
is my travail before the Lord, and fervent also 
my supplications for them.” 
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The “Divine guidance,” for which Stephen 
Grellet felt the necessity of waiting, sometimes 
leads a minister to pass by what may seem favor- 
able opportunities for religious service ; or even 
to decline invitations to hold meetings with those 
who appear desirous of his company and labors. 
It was, no doubt, under these restraining influ- 
ences, that Paul felt himself at one time forbid- 
den of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia, where on other occasions, he labored abun- 
dantly. 

The Journal of Stephen Grellet mentions that 
in his journey from Verona, in Italy, through the 
Tyrolese Alps, to Munich, in Bavaria, in 1820, 
he made no stay in any of the towns through 
which he passed. He “felt deeply” for the in- 
habitants, but “prayer seemed to be the only 
service required.” On the same journey he says, 
“We came to Vauvert [in France,] at which 
place I apprehended that I might stop to have 
a meeting, but on coming to it, the way entirely 
closed in my mind.” At a neighboring town 
where he stopped, he found that the people at 
Vauvert had been much disappointed that he 
did not stop there. Their clergyman had sent 
for three others, like-minded with himself, to 
come and assist him; their intention being “to 
frustrate my having a meeting by substituting 
for it a disputation on some of their favorite 
tenets ; but the Lord has defeated their purpose ; 
safe it is to follow his Divine guidance.” 

The “ Divine guidance” for which the minis- 
ter ought to wait in the exercise of his gift, has 
often led him into a line of labor which seemed 
uncalled for, so far as his own knowledge or 
reason could determine; but which He who 
knoweth all things, saw to be needed. 

Stephen Grellet mentions that in 1832, he 
had a meeting at Ban de la Roche, the scene of 
the labors of that good man Oberlin ; in which, 
along with the word of encouragement and com- 
fort, he says, “I had also a solemn warning to 
proclaim to some, accompanied with earnest en- 
treaties to turn away from their rash and evil 
purposes, and, after the example of the prodigal 
son, to return to their Heavenly Father. I was 
astonished at myself, to have this kind of labor 
among such a people; but I was afterwards told 
that a son of the late worthy Oberlin was in the 
practice of frequenting unprofitable company ; 
he had concluded to go that very night to Stras- 
burg and enlist as a soldier; hearing of the 
meeting, curiosity brought him there ; the word 
—s sank deep into his heart ; the Spirit of 

ruth, the faithful Witness, performed his office 
in him ; his purposes were changed, and he spent 
the night in retirement and prostration of soul 
before God.” 

In the course of David Sands’ service and 
travels in Ireland, the following very remark- 
able circumstance occurred; proving that the 
ways of Providence are frequently inscrutable, 
in his gracious interposition for the deliverance 
of his creatures from the power of the enemy, 
and in leading his ministers and messengers by 
a way that they know not, in the simple obedi- 
ence of faith, that so He may make them instru- 
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mental in effecting his wise and gracious pur- 
poses. As he was riding along he felt a concern 
to stop and appoint a meeting, to which his com- 
panions offered some objections ; as it was a place 
but thinly peopled, and the night very stormy ; 
so that probably few would attend. But David 
Sands did not feel easy to give it up, saying, 
“If there are but few, the great and good Shep- 
herd has promised to be with us, and I shall feel 
clear in having done what appears to be my 
duty.” They yielded to his concern, and notice 
was given. At the time appointed a greater 
number assembled than was expected. The 
meeting became settled in much solemnity. He 
arose, conimerm@ing his testimony with these words, 
“ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
Turn unto Him who is able and willing to save ; 
although your sins be as scarlet, He will make 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. He is 
still waiting to be gracious, and though you have 
strayed far from the fold, He will lead you as 
unto pleasant pastures, where streams of living 
water flow for evermore.” He had much to offer, 
all pointing and leading to the one great Foun- 
tain of mercy; and then added: “I am bound 
to express my feeling and impression, (though I 
know not for whom it is intended,) that I believe 
there are those present who have been so far led 
astray by the enemy of their soul’s salvation, as 
to be ready to take their own life.” Soon after 
this the meeting broke up, when a man of a re- 
spectable appearance, under great distress of 
mind, approached him, saying,—* Your message 
is to me; it is true that 1 now have the instru- 
ments of death in my pocket. I have become 
weary of life, and have no resolution to with- 
stand the tempter, so as to face the cruel blasts 
of adversity, and had determined this night to 
commit the fatal deed. Yet I felt the awful re- 
sponsibility ; and having heard of this meeting, 
and knowing that Friends often sat in silence, I 
believed that I should be enabled to become 
calm and composed before the awful close of 
life. But now I have abundant reason to bless 
God, in that He has made you the instrument of 
saving my life, as also my immortal soul ; which, 
but for this interposition, would have rushed un- 
bidden into the presence of an insulted God.” 
His heart now overflowed with gratitude both 
towards David Sands as the instrument, and 
unto the Lord, by whom he was thus sent to 
save a fellow-creature from destruction. 

It is stated that soon after this. wonderful 
providential interposition, this person became a 
changed and greatly improved character. 

An anecdote is recorded of a gay and thought- 
less young man, who had early imbibed infidel 
principles, that he was invited to go to a place 
of worship, but refused positively. Some weeks 
after, he was passing by the same place, and being 
alone, and having nothing to do, he thought he 
would go in without being observed. On open- 
ing the door he was struck with awe at the 
solemn silence of the place. The text used by 
the preacher arrested his attention—“ I discerned 
among the youths a young man void of under- 
standing ;” his conscience was smitten by the 
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power of the Spirit ; a view of his profligate life 
passed before his eyes, and he trembled under 
conviction for sin. It proved a time of serious 
awakening, and of turning from the way of sin 
into the path that leads to life and peace. 

The effect produced by ministry may be re- 
garded as one test of its value. 
France, once said to Massillon, the celebrated 

reacher, “ Father, when I hear others preach, 
“ very well pleased with them; but when I 
hear you, [ am dissatisfied with myself.” Happy 
would it have been for him, if this dissatistiac- 


tion had Jed to a more thorough amendment of 


life than history leads us to suppose was the 
case! A shipbuilder in speaking of the preach- 
ing of George Whitfield, said, that when he went 
to his parish church, he could build a ship from 
stem to stern under the sermon; but under 
Whitfield’s discourses he could not lay a single 
plank! Another critic remarked, that Whit- 
field treated religion “as if he meant what he 
said.” But it must be born in mind that the 


effects produced are often not known either to 
the preacher or to the most of his audience ; and 
he is required to sow in faith, being careful 
simply to obey the Divine coffmands, which 
should direct him in all his steps. 


a We 
oro 


For ‘‘ THe Frienp ”’ 


Isaac Coates’ Visit to the Seneca Indians, and to 
Canada. 


(Continued from page 130.) 

Isaac Coates was greatly interested in the 
horizontal strata of limestone and slate which 
were exposed on some parts of the shore of Lake 
Erie; and in the regular joints or fissures by 
which these strata were divided into squares or 


blocks, almost as if built up by the hand of 


man. 

Ninth Mo. 21st. They crossed the Niagara 
River—‘the great outlet of all the Northwestern 
lakes and waters, which makes a very great 
river, above a mile wide, and great depth; 
running very rapid. We crossed the river in a 
boat, which the heavy current drives across in 
a few minutes, which to some of our company 
appeared a little terrifying.” 


Their object in going into Canada was to 
visit the Friends who were settled in those parts, 
and who were members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. These Friends had for some time 
claimed the care of the Yearly Meeting, which 
had sent out a committee to visit them, who 
reported in 1798 that they found about sixty 
members, mostly in two settlements. 
these the settlers held a meeting; and the 
committee had encouraged the others to do the 
same. They found a number who had been dis- 
owned, some of whom they encouraged to seek 
for re-instatement, and had brought acknowledg- 
ments from them to their Monthly Meetings. 
They had had religious opportunities with fami- 
lies who had never been members, but who 
seemed convinced of Friends’ principles. 

In 1799 the Yearly Meeting concluded again 
to send a committee to visit Friends in Upper 
Canada, “with powers to establish a Monthly 
Meeting, and to assist them in the opening it; 
if the committee when amongst them, and duly 
considering their situation and peculiar circum- 
stances, should be easy to proceed therein—the 
said Monthly Meeting to be under the particular 
care of this Yearly Meeting.” 

It was in the discharge of the duty thus laid 
upon them by the Yearly Meeting, that Isaac 
Coates and his companions extended their 
journey into Canada, 


Louis XIV, of 


At one of 


The Journal states that they rode to Asa 
Schooly’s, “where we met with our beloved 
friends, William Blakey, Nathan Smith and 
Jacob Paxson, who we had heard arrived two 
days before us. Here we all propose to stay 
this night. They said they could contrive for 
bedding for us all; but Thomas Stewardson and 
myself were desirous to sleep on the floor with 
our blankets, believing it would be best on 
several accounts, but we could not do it without 
hurting our friends’ feelings. 

“22nd, and First of the week. Attended 
their meeting, which is held in the house of 
our friend Asa Schooly, which to me was a 
dull time, though some lively communication 
therein. After dinner took an affectionate fare- 
well of Halliday Jackson, who is about to re- 
turn, through a lonesome wilderness, to Gene- 
singuhta, the place of his present abode. We 
then classed ourselves in order to visit the 
families in this neighborhood—Nathan Smith, 
Jacob Paxson, and James Cooper going in one 
company; and William Blakey, Joshua Sharp- 
less, Thomas Stewardson and myself in another. 

“We then proceeded to visit the families 
of John Cutler, a member; John Harset and 
Azariah Schooly, neither of the two last in 
membership, but hopeful, well-inclined people ; 
and returned to lodge at the same place. 

“IT may here note that Joshua Sharpless, in 
getting into the boat at Buffalo Creek, slipped 
and fell on the edge of the boat; which at first 
did not seem very bad, but hath been gradually 
getting worse. We now think some of his short 
ribs are broken, and it looks as if he would 
hardly be fit to travel to-morrow. 

“23d. Joshua Sharpless being too much 
amiss to venture out, we set out without him, 
and had religious opportunities in the families of 
Daniel Pound, the widow Morris, and Obadiah 
Dennis; the second of which, in a particular 
manner, was a favored opportunity; and then 
returned to our old lodging, where we all met 
and had a religious opportunity in the family. 

“24th. J. Sharpless being unable to travel, 
we left him and rode thirty miles to John Hill’s, 
where we lodged. On our way we rode fourteen 
miles down the river Niagara, crossed Chippeway 
River, and passed the Great Falls; several of 
our company were disposed to take a view of 
the great phenomenon, but James Cooper and 
myself thought there was not time sufficient to 
satisfy our curiosity, so rode on and left them to 
take a slight view. We all met at the aforesaid 
Hill's, and had an opportunity of retirement in 
the family, in which was some pretty close work. 

“25th. Set off from John Hill's, he accom- 
panying us, and rode eleven miles to Friends’ 
Meeting, at the place called the Short Hills; 
which in the fore part was very heavy and trying, 
but more lively before the conclusion. After 
meeting, William Blakey, Thomas Stewardson 
and myself visited Samuel Taylor and family, 
and went to Jeremiah Moore’s to lodge, in whose 
family we had a solid opportunity. 

“26th. We visited the family of Enoch 
Shrigley, Solomon Moore, Jacob Moore and 
Thomas Rice—none of them members, but all 
the descendants [of Friends] and appear to be 
thoughtful people. In the evening had a re- 
ligious opportunity in the family of John Taylor, 
whose wife and children are members, but John 
was disowned by the Falls Monthly Meeting, 
and is now desirous of being reinstated, and 
sent an acknowledgment by William Blakey. 
Here we lodged. 

“27th. Joshua Sharpless met us yesterday 
in the afternoon, being somewhat better, but 


weakly yet; we visited the families of Joshua 
Gillam and Benjamin Hill, both members, and 
the family of Thomas Gillam, not a member: 
it being a tender visitation to him. We then 
returned to Jeremiah Moore’s, where we met 
with the rest of our company; had a solid con- 
ference amongst ourselves respecting the nature 
of our appointment, which hath felt increasingly 
weighty. Four of us lodged here, to wit:— 
Nathan Smith, Thomas Stewardson, Joshua 
Sharpless and myself. 

“28th. Joshua Sharpless went along with 
James Cooper to see a friend. Nathan, Thomas 
and myself visited two families who are a little 
inclined to the Methodists, and returned to 
Moore’s to dinner. In the afternoon paid some 
social visits and lodged at the same place, which 
at present is a temporary home. 

“29th, and First of the week. Attended 
Friend’s Meeting at their usual time and place, 
After meeting, walked four or five miles along 
with Nathan Smith to Samuel Becket’s, where 
Nathan had appointed a meeting to begin at 
four o’clock, to which the neighbors and many 
of the Friends from about their meeting-house 
came; which I hope was a time of profitable 
instruction to some of them. On taking a view 
of the earnest desire which many of them have 
to attend such places, the compassionate feelings 
of my heart were very much awakened, es- 
pecially for their women, many of them going 
four or five miles on foot, some of them with 
young children in their arms, and others in 
such a state that I should have thought scarcely 
fit to travel far on horseback: yet they would 
and did walk faster than was easy for me, and 
returned to their homes in a dark night—the 
men carrying lighted torches in their hands to 
show them the way along their muddy and 
rooty roads. Lodged at the same place. 

“30th. Spent part of the day agreeably with 
some of our friends, also had a solid opportunity 
with a man who we believed had taken imagina- 
tion for revelation, which had led him into some 
strange acts and predictions. I hope his state 
was so clearly opened and laid close home to him 
that it may be of use to him; he acknowledged 
he had been deceived and followed a lying 
spirit. In the evening five of us returned to my 
lodging. 

“First of Tenth Month. We all attended a 
conference, before appointed, to be held at 
Friends’ Meeting-house in Pelham Township, 
otherwise the Short Hills, with the members of 
said meeting and the Friends of Black Creek ; 
which was conducted with great solemnity: in 
which I was more fully convinced that there is 
a small number of seeking, religiously minded 
Friends in both places, and that if they abode 
in the patience and perseverance, the way would 
open ere long for the establishment of a Monthly 
Meeting amongst them; but the rest of my 
brethren believed the time was already come; 
so after expressing my doubts of their being 
fully ripe to be entrusted with the executive 
part of our discipline, I freely submitted my 
feelings to the judgment of those whom I esteem 
to be deeper in religious experience. It was’ 
then agreed to open a new Monthly Meeting to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock, to be known by the 
name of Pelham Monthly Meeting, in Upper 
Canada ; to be composed of Friends of Pelham 
and Black Creek, and held alternately at each 
place the first Fourth-day in every month. 

“2nd. Attended the opening of the new 
Monthly Meeting, it being a favored oppor- 
tunity, which revived a hope that if the small 
number of Friends composing said meeting 
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ive very elect.” But He says, “Go ye not after a a a soe way were of but small value without a large h 
my them.” And the Apostles were full of warnings} _A few years later gold was found in the Black slice of Indian land, embracing the White River ii 
em _ against the deceivableness of unrighteousness, Hills by prospectors who went there in violation | Valley on the south of said contemplated rail- i 
vas and showing the danger of departing from vital | of the treaty. The news got into the papers; | road, and the fertile region north of it, watered a" 
to- Christianity. other gold-seekers rushed to the Black Hills.) by the Red River and its numerous tributaries. i 
the We may become so blinded as to teach lies in | In 1874, General Custer marched into that coun- | Sut if this heart of the reservation, embracing ik 
per hypocrisy, and seek the applause of men, more|try at the head of an armed force, with the} the bulk of its best lands, through which the , 
am than the praise of God, and hardly know it. For | avowed purpose of protecting prospectors for| railroad would run, could be gotten from the i 
ich it is said, “Evil men and seducers shall wax | gold. s ; Indians, not only would a large number of peo- (e 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” |_ The Indians were ultimately aroused to the| ple move into the country and make bona fide \ 
ew Thus they become blind leaders of the blind, and | importance of repelling the invaders of their | settlement, but the opportunities for speculation 
or- stumble at the Word: taking the imaginations | country. Custer and his command were cut to| in town-site lands would be immense, and the 
all of men for vital Christianity, and so go on hand | pieces, annihilated ; but the miners did not share | railroad company and the land syndicate con- ' 
ing in hand with the world in the broad way to de- | their fate. A commission was sent to the Sioux | nected with it would have a monopoly of this.” i 
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they would sign a paper agreeing to have their 
reservation divided between the six tribes of the 
Sioux nation, the Great Father would give each 
tribe a patent to their share, and that lhe would 
give them 25,000 cows and 1000 bulls, and that 
he would also extend the time in which he would 
furnish them schools for their children ; but they 
did not tell them, that by signing the paper they 
would give up any of their lands. A few signed, 
but the great mass suspecting trickery, refused 
to do so. 

After the Commission made their report to 
Congress, a sub-committee of the Indian Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate visited the 
Sioux country in the summer of 1883. Senators 
Dawes, Logan, and Cameron constituted this 
committee. These Senators were charged with 
the duty of investigating the charges of fraud 
made by the Indians and their friends against 
the Sioux Commission, and report to the Senate. 

The report of this sub-committee says :— 

“They (the committee) found that the Com- 
mission, consisting of ex-Governor Edmunds, 
and ex-Chief Justice Shannon, of Dakota, and 
James H. Teller, brother of Secretary Teller, 
obtained the consent of the chiefs by systematic 
threats and misrepresentations. By this means 
the Indians apparently agreed to give up 11,- 
000,000 acres of lands for 25,000 cows and 1,000 
bulls—at the highest prices an equivalent to 9 
cents an acre. At every agency the Indians 
disclaimed this bargain, and the chiefs who made 
it repudiated their own action. They were told 
that the Commission had absolute power to take 
their lands without consideration, and force 
them to migrate; and that the whole army could 
be called upon at any time to drive them away.” 

The Senate Committee found that out of a 
population of 28,000 Indians, only 430 had 
signed the agreement, hence they recommended 
that the report of the Commission be rejected, 
and the agreement laid aside as nud/ and void. 
It was so ordered. 

P| THE DAWES’ SIOUX RESERVATION BILL. 

| Soon after the rejection of the report of the 
Sioux Commision of 1882, Senator Dawes in- 
troduced a bill to divide and reduce the Sioux 
reservation, putting $1,000,000 in the United 
States Treasury for the benefit of the Sioux, and 
authorizing the President to have the reduced 
reservation surveyed and divided in severalty. 
This bill did not become a law. 

The same bill was reintroduced into the 49th 
Congress, but failed to pass, and died with that 
Congress. 

THE SIOUX COMMISSION OF 1888. 

In the Second Month, 1888, another bill was 
introduced into Congress for the division and 
sale of a large part of the Sioux reservation, 
which became a law on the 30th of Fourth 
Month ; under the provisions of which, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to obtain the signatures 
of the Indians. The proceedings of these Com- 
missioners appear to have been, in some measure, 
of the same arbitrary and despotic character 
which have often marked the dealings of our 
Government officers with Indian tribes. Theo- 
retically, the two parties were on an equal 
plane, negotiating a transaction which, if right 
to be carried into effect, ought to be to their 
mutual benefit. But the U. 8. officers appar- 
ently could not divest themselves of the feeling 
that they were dealing with persons who could 
not judge for themselves what was to their own 
interest ; and therefore their treatment of them 
was such as would have been very offensive if 
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These Commissioners told the Indians that if 
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meted out to themselves. As an illustration of 
this it may be mentioned that at Standing Rock 
agency, where the first conference was held, the 
leading journals of the country sent correspond- 
ents to report the proceedings. 

“These correspondents gave the facts as they 
occurred, and as the facts showed that the 
Indians conducted themselves in a dignified 
and diplomatic manner, and gave good reasons 
for not signing the agreement, and that the 
Commissioners acted in a very disrespectful and 
unbecoming manner, and made speeches which 
were disgraceful to themselves and the Govern- 
ment they represented ; the Commissioners did 
not like to have the people know these facts, so 
Captain Pratt took possession of the telegraph 
and refused to permit anything sent over the 
wires without his supervision.” 

The only effect of this was that special couriers 
had to be employed to carry their letters to 
Bismarck, 65 miles, whence telegraphic com- 
munication could be had. But the general 
interest felt, and the publicity given by the 
journals of the United States to all transactions, 
no doubt had a powerful influence in preventing 
the application of stronger pressure to compel 
the Indians to agree to proposals with which 
thev were not satisfied. 

The manner in which these proceedings were 
regarded by some of the leading journals is 
shown by the following extract from an editorial 
in the New York Tribune. 

“The line of argument employed by the Com- 
missioners is degrading and humiliating to the 
National honor in the last degree. They say in 
effect: ‘We represent a great nation, but one 
whose honesty can not be depended upon. It is 
true that Congress has decreed that this reserva- 
tion shall not be opened unless the consent of 
three-fourths of the Indians to whom it belongs 
is obtained. But you must not rely upon that 
pledge being kept. On the contrary, we now 
tell you plainly that unless you accept the 
treaty, even against your judgment, there is 
imminent danger that the United States will 
steal your land without more ado.” 

“What the Commissioners are now doing is 
only too apparent. They are trying to bulldoze 
the Indians; trying to intimidate them into 
consenting to the treaty; and, what is worst of 
all, trying to do this by alleging the dishonesty 
and perfidy of their own Government. The 
Sioux are plainly told that they must not rely 
upon the good faith of Congress, or believe that 
it will keep its engagements; and in the same 
breath they are chidden because they suspect 
the sincerity of the Government in its promises 
of payment for their lands.” 

These statements led to the introduction into 
Congress of a resolution, requesting the Secretary 
of the Interior to inquire “ whether undue in- 
fluence has been used to secure the signatures of 
any of the Indians to the treaty.” 

But little success attended the efforts of the 
Commission at Standing Rock, and a general 
council was called to meet at Lower Brule 
agency, to which representatives from all the 
six tribes were invited. Some refused the in- 
vitation ; others assembled, to whom a message 
was delivered from the Secretary of the Interior, 
of which the Philadelphia Ledger says, it was 
“apparently based on the notion that the Indians, 
who, in this regard, are treaty powers, could be at 
the same time dealt with as undutiful children.” 
It further says, “ Those who spoke for the oppo- 
sition to the bill at the Lower Brule Conference 
conducted themselves with dignity, and spoke 
with good sense, eloquence and force.” The 


result was a general refusal to agree to the 
terms of the bill: a council at Washington was 
arranged for, which was attended by 60 of the 
chiefs and head men of the different tribes. 

At Washington some symptoms appeared of 
the same arbitrary course that had been pursued 
at Standing Rock. The interpreters were ordered 
not to interpret for anybody but the Government 
officials. The reason for this order was believed 
to be the desire to prevent the Indians from 
having communication with any but those who 
favored the Government policy ! 

At the Council, which was opened on the 
15th of Tenth Month, the Indians stated their 
objections to the bill—They were satisfied with 
some of the features of the new law, but not 
with others. They wished the price to be paid 
for the lands raised from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
acre. They complained that the Government 
had not yet fulfilled its part of the treaty of 
1868, which promised schools’ and teachers for 
20 years, but these had been furnished only 10 
years. They asked that the lands be classed as 
grazing instead of farm lands, that 320 acres 
instead of 160 be allotted to each head of a 
family, and that the women and children have 
the same amount apportioned to them as the 
old men. Chief John Grasse said, in his speech: 
“Think of our fathers and grandfathers. They 
used to own all of these lands which the white 
man now lives upon. They were ours once, but 
we have been driven away from them. We are 
a poor and ignorant people, and you are the 
cause of our being poor. Looking back, I say 
to you that whatever we ask should have due 
consideration. Put the key which opens our 
reservation in your pockets for a while. Do 
not be in a hurry ; wait until these matters are 
well considered. Ascertain first whether, after 
our lands are gone, we will have enough left to 
do us.” 

Mad Bear said that though the Indians had 
red skins they were one people with the whites, 
and were all of one blood. He asked that their 
requests be given due consideration. He spoke 
of the failure of the Government to faithfully 
keep the treaties of 1868 and 1876, and asked 
how they could be expected to enter into still 
other agreements when the old ones had never 
been fulfilled. “Does a man,” he asked, “ who 
sells a horse for money to be paid at a future 
date sell another horse to the same man if he 
refuses to pay for the first?” 

“Charger complained that the Government 
never gave the Indians a voice in the details of 
their treaties, but fixed everything to suit them- 
selves, and then asked the Indians to agree. 
He objected to the Santees having any share in 
the proceeds of the proposed sale. He com- 
plained that the lands which had been set apart 
for his people were not good lands. Much of 
it, he declared, was dry, sandy and worthless.” 

White Ghost and Drifting Goose both spoke 
of the efforts of the Commissioners to scare the 
Indians into signing. They had used harsh 
words to them, and had even taken hold of 
them and tried to drag them up to the table to 
sign; but they had refused to be forced to sign. 

Swift Bear, No Flesh, Little Chief and others, 
said the Indians who have spoken have spoken 
for all, and they indorsed what had been said. 

On the 17th the Secretary sent for the Indians 
and told them he had laid their objections before 
the President, and he thought there was ground 
for some of them. If they were willing to have 
the reservation opened, he would recommend 
Congress much more favorable terms, and would 
prepare a paper for them to sign. 
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Swift Bear, Littlhe Wound and others said 
that they could not decide for their people ; that 
they would take back the Secretary’s words, 
which were _— and would consult their 
people. The Secretary peremptorily refused to 
assent to this plan. “ Unless,” he said, “you 
give your assent, as far as you are concerned, 
pot to be binding on your people, I shall de- 
care the entire negotiation at an end, and so 
report to Congress.” 

The Indians returned to their rooms, and 
after two days’ deliberations, decided not to 
commit themselves or attempt to commit their 
people to the Secretary’s offer. This refusal 
ended their mission at Washington, and after a 
brief call upon the President, they were sent 
home. There the matter rests for the present. 











For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 

The notice in Tue Frrenp of Eleventh 
Month 10th, on the subject of the distribution 
of Tracts, was so in accordance with my feelings 
that I felt it right to express it; and encourage 
wr members, younger as well as older, to dis- 
tribute them, as way opens, in our different 
neighborhoods, and also on leaving home during 
the summer months; good may result therefrom. 

A circumstance occurred some years’ ago, 
which may be an encouragement to attend to the 
impressions of duty in this respect. A worldly 
woman who was brought low with sickness, and 
did not recover, was awakened to her condition 
by reading the tract “ What shall we do to be 
Saved?” In referring to it to one who visited 
her, she said: “ I have read other tracts, but 
never one like this ;” and through best help it 
was instrumental in turning her attention to 
erious things; she asked to have the Bible 
read to her; and gave good advice to those about 
her: it was believed she made a peaceful close. 
May we do the little, in this way, our hands find 
todo, and a blessing may rest upon the labor. 

It is no doubt generally known that tracts 
can be had at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 
Arch St., Philad’a, without charge. 
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Ir is felt by all to be an admirable thing, 
when it can in no degree be ascribed to the 
hardness of either stupidity or confirmed de- 
pravity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in 
humerous instances, the looks of scorn, or an 
restrained shower of taunts and jeers, with a 
perfect composure, which shall immediately after, 
or even at the time, proceed on the business 
that provokes all this ridicule. This invinci- 
bility of temper will often make even the scoffers 
themselves tired of the sport; they begin to feel 
that against such a man it is a poor style of hos- 
tility to laugh. There is nothing that people 
are more mortified to spend in vain than their 
sxorn.— John Foster. 
































Tue late Professor Agassiz once said to a 
friend, “I will frankly tell you that my expe- 
tence in prolonged scientific investigations con- 
vinces me that a belief in God—a God who is 
behind and within the chaos of vanishing points 
of human knowledge—adds a wonderful stimu- 
lus to the man who attempts to penetrate into 
the regions of the unknown. Of myself, I may 
say, that I never make the preparations for 
ting into some small province of nature, 
itherto undiscovered, without breathing a prayer 
to the Being who hides his secrets from me only 


— me graciously on to the unfolding of 
em.” 
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HYMN. 


Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide! 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide; 
Oh, receive my soul at last ! 


Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone! 

Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed ; 

All my help from thee I bring, 
Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of thy wing. 


Plenteous grace with thee is found— 
Grace to pardon all my sin ; 
Let the healing stream abound, 
Make and keep me pure within. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee; 
Spring thou up within my heart, 


Rise to all eternity. 
—Charles Wesley. 
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SUBMISSION. 


Thy lesson art thou learning, 
O tried and weary soul? 
His ways art thou discerning 
Who works to make thee whole ? 
In the haven of submission 
Art thou satisfied and still ? 
Art thou clinging to the Father, 
’Neath the shadow of his will ? 
Now while his arms enfold thee, 
Think well, He loveth best, 
Be still and He shall mould thee, 
For his heritage of rest. 


SELECTED. 


The vessel must be shapen 
For the joys of Paradise, 

The soul must have her training 
For the service of the skies ; 

And if the great Refiner 
In furnaces of pain 

Would do his work more truly, 
Count all his dealings gain. 

For He himself hath told thee 
Of tribulation here: 

Be still and let Him mould thee 
For the changeless there. 


From vintages of sorrow 
Are deepest joys distilled, 

And the cup outstretched for healing 
Is oft at Marah filled. 

God leads to joy through weeping, 
To quietness through strife, 

Through yielding into conquest, 
Through death to endless Life. 

Be still, He hath enrolled thee 
For the kingdom and the crown; 

Be silent, let Him mould thee 
Who calleth thee his own. 


Such silence is communion, 
Such stillness is a shrine; 

The fellowship of suffering, 
An ordinance divine. 

And the secrets of abiding 
Most fully are declared 

To those who with the Master 
Gethsemane have shared. 

Then trust Him to uphold thee 
’Mid the shadows and the gloom; 

Be still and He shall mould thee 
For his Presence and for Home. 


For Resurrection stillness 
There is Resurrection Power; 

And the prayer and praise of trusting 
May glorify each hour ; 

And common days are holy, 
And years an Easter-tide, 

For those who with the Risen One 
In Risen Life abide. 

Then let his true love fold thee, 
Keep silence at his word ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee; 
O rest thee in the Lord. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 


A charming old place was that great dusty attic, 
With its dim nooks enlivened with spider and mouse 
The store-room of rubbish, the joy of the children, 
That precious old garret in grandmother’s house! 
There were chairs lame and backless, and books minus 
covers, 
A tiny tin foot-stove, a great spinning wheel, 
And another much smaller that went by a treadle, 
A pair of wool cards and a queer little reel. 


















There were bunches of odorous herbs on the rafters, 
“ Much better than drug-stuffs,” grandmother would 







say ; 
And we daintily tasted of mint and of catnip, 
As we spent in the garret some long rainy day— 
Going up the steep stairs with our clatter and laughter 
While grandmother’s chiding up after us steals: 
“ Now, children, be sure and not get into mischief, 
And whatever you do, pray, don’t trouble the 
wheels!” 











But how could we help it, when there they were 
standing, 
Just longing for some one to give them a twirl ! 
So out of sheer pity we patted them lightly, 
And sent them a-swing in the dizzy old whirl. 
Then there was a cradle, the quaintest of cradles, 
With a roofo’er the head, and with red painted 
sides ; 
How many dear babies had slept in its shelter, 
And cooed as they went on their lullaby rides. 














There were roomy old chests that were filled to o’er- 
flowing 

With treasures and relics of years long since gone; 
We dressed in the garments of obsolete pattern, 

And made the place ring with our chatter and song. 
No zest of the pilgrim in search of rare relics 

In old moldy ruins or catacombs’ gloom, 
Can equal the eager and patient ransacking 

Of children let loose in an old attic room. 















We made believe visits and parties and weddings ; 
We sewed for the dolls, assumed housekeeping cares, 
And had circuses gay with the dogs and the kittens 
We carried or coaxed up the steep narrow stairs. 
Alas for the children, the poor little children, 
Who never in such an old garret may play! 
A garret stored full with its treasures of rubbish, 
The dearest of dens on a long rainy day! 
—Good Housekeeping. 

























For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
The Society of Friends and Their Lives. 


There is much said and written concerning 
the work of our predecessors in the Society of 
Friends, and their language, I fear is often mis- 
understood because we are not willing to come 
into a condition where we might understand 
many things that we now pervert for want of 
spiritual experience. 

Let us remember that ’tis “the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” Our 
Saviour said, “ The words I speak unto you they 
are spirit, and they are life.” In George Fox’s 
account of his religious experience, he says 
that in his young years he felt a gravity and 
stayedness of mind and spirit not usual in chil- 
dren, to such an extent that when he saw old 
men carry themselves lightly and wantonly 
towards each other, he said to himself, “If ever 
I come to be a man, surely I should not do so, 
nor be so wanton.” 

We like to claim the great religious reformer 
as our worthy predecessor, and yet do not imi- 
tate his weightiness of spirit, nor sufficiently 
dwell under that deep seriousness which at times 
is brought upon many now, and which has a 
preserving and purifying tendency. Thus we 
see many of the youth spend their time in mirth 
and lightness ; and thus too, often supported by 
those that stand in high positions in the church. 
May we consider these things thoughtfully and 
prayerfully! I do not mean that we shall dis- 
figure our faces that we may appear unto men 
to be religious, but that we hearken to Paul’s 
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exhortation to Timothy, “Let no man despise 
thy youth, but be thou an example of the be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, and in purity.” “Meditate upon 
these things, give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear to all.” 

Now I query seriously, if there is not a danger 
of sinking back into a state, that while it may 
not be the same priest-ridden condition in which 
the people formerly were, really is no better, the 
spiritual perception being darkened. George 
Fox declares that his work was “to direct the 
people to the same Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures—also up to Christ and God, that they 
might be taught, and their hearts established 
unto salvation, and know this spirit to teach 
them all things.” It is not preaching or out- 
ward baptism and sacrifices that sanctify and 
cleanse; but Christ, the power of God, moving 
the soul. His Divine revelation will fully equip 
us for every emergency of life. The Lord spake 
through one of the prophets: “ Look unto me 
all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved ;” thus 
giving an assurance that we can be kept from 
the undue desires of our natural will by watch- 
fulness and obedience through Divine help. 
There is no danger of adhering too closely to the 
Spirit of Truth; but the danger lies in the ten- 
dency to compromise with our surroundings. 
There have been times of apostacy from the 
Spirit of Christ through all history, and this has 
brought a feeling of sorrow on the true Church. 

Now, what is the Christian type? What the 
standard? They must come to know Christ born 
in their own souls and then obey. “ For both 
He that sanctifies, and they who are sanctified, 
are all one; for which cause He is not ashamed 
to call them brethren.” Let us read the account 


of the lives of our early Friends, with an eye 
single to the all-prevading principle that moved 
them, and we will find we must be born of the 
Spirit, growing in grace to enable us to stand 


against the inroads of sin. I do not advocate 
the necessity of doing just such work as they did, 
but of learning spiritual discipline under the 
same humble teaching; enabling us to take up 
the work of our life and carry it forward by the 
help of the Father; which will be attended by a 
continued development of light and experience. 
Let us remember there are degrees of knowl- 
edge, both mental and spiritual; and if we fail 
to improve that entrusted to our care, our condi- 
tion is comparable to that the prophet saw in 
the vision of the men sent out to walk to and fro 
through the earth—their report was, “ We have 
walked to and fro through the earth, and behold 
all the earth sitteth still and is at rest.” The 
angel exclaimed, “O Lord of hosts, how long 
wilt thou have mercy?” Let us be careful that 
we do not give security to this ease-like condi- 
tion; this state of indifference which refuses to 
be grafted into the Divine Father’s life. 
Intellectual knowledge has been improved and 
a steady advance maintained. Science in every 
phase is making an onward march, yet that por- 
tion of man’s life which tends to his purest hap- 
piness is dwarfed, and its condition will be ac- 
cording to the degree of his obedience to his 
spiritual perceptions. George Fox exhorted his 
friend on this wise, “ In the measure of the life 
of God wait for wisdom from God ; wait for the 
living food from the living God to nourish up to 
eternal life, from that fountain whence comes 
life.” In that condition I do not understand 
him to mean that we shall sit idly down, but 
rather that in our zeal we shall not move until 
we have gained a knowledge by experience ; yes, 
an inner, practical, soul experience. He com- 


pares some to untimely figs; some as being like 
those trees whose fruit withers. Again, he gives 
this exhortation, “In that which convinces you, 
wait, that you may have that removed you are 
convinced of; dwell in the life, love, power and 
wisdom of God, preserving unity one with an- 
other and with God.” There is much we do 
not understand of the language and spiritual 
lessons of our old teachers for want of a deep 
yearning after the same qualifying life. 

John Woolman spake plainly and convinc- 
ingly that “The Holy Spirit, which alone can 
restore mankind to a state of harmony with 
God, may with singleness of heart be waited for,” 
and not in the eagerness of our new-made zeal 
indulge a desire to imitate the works of others. 

“Tt is not enough,” says Tertullian, “that a 
Christian appears to be chaste and modest, but 
he must be so; a virtue of which he should have 
so great a store that it should flow from his mind 
upon his habits, and break from the retirement 
of his conscience into all the superficies of his 
life.” 

I desire that we may be revived by the true 
inward experience of the power of Christ in the 
soul, and that all that bear the name of Friend 
may turn away from that which hinders the, work 
of the Spirit. Let us prepare ourselves to take 
up the web of the true life that the woof may 
continue one unbroken chain ready for all hands 
to cast in the threads assigned to us, that the 
whole fabric be a perfect similitude after the 
pattern. 


Mary G. Smira. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Utilizing Old Tins.—At the Columbia Rolling 
Mill, in Jersey City, taggers’ iron is made from 
old tin cans and other waste sheet metal. The 
tin cans are first heated in an oven raised toa 
temperature of about 1000°, which melts off the 
tin and lead. The sheet-iron which remains is 
passed first under rubber-coated rollers, and 
then chilled iron rollers, which leaves the sheet 
smooth and flat. After annealing and trimming, 
they are ready for shipment. The tin and lead 
which is melted from the cans is run into bars 
and sold. The sheet-iron obtained from the 
refuse cans, &c., is said to be of guod quality, 
and is used for buttons, tags, and objects of a 
like nature.—Scientifie American. 

Recovery of Long Lost Tapestry. — When 
Marguerite of France was married to Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy, she took with her to Italy 
twenty pieces of the very finest Gobelins tapes- 
try, illustrating classical legends. This tapestry, 
which was of immense value, disappeared mys- 
teriously when Napoleon invaded Italy, for it 
had been hidden away in case the French might 
think proper to carry it off, which they would 
certainly have done. It had been so carefully 
concealed, that, after some years, when calm 
was restored, it was found impossible to discover 
it, and the two officials who had put it away 
were both dead. The tapestry had been almost 
forgotten till recently, when the master of the 
royal household was making a thorough investi- 
gation of the palace at Turin from roof to cellar, 
and behind some huge chests in a store-room in 
the highest story, he found a secret chamber, 
in which was concealed the long lost tapestry, 
and it had been very little injured by its hun- 
dred years of hiding.—London Truth. 

Surf-riding at Samoa.—On the water, surf- 
riding is greatly in vogue when the sea is in a 
fit condition ; but I don’t think, from accounts 


I have read, that the Samoan practice comes 
anywhere near in danger or skill that of this 
amusement in other islands. It is here practised 
only in shallow water inside the reef in canoes 
or by swimming. With the former, the oceu. 
= will paddle out until he gets within the 
ine of breakers, when turning round stern to 
sea, ready for a start, with gentle backing, he 
will hold his canoe there in position until he 
sees a good roller approaching on which to run, 
As soon as it reaches him, with a dash or two of 
the paddle he sets his ship going on the crest of 
the wave, which immediately takes possession 
of her; and in the midst of the white water 
hissing and boiling all around, she starts in 
mad career for shore, like an arrow shot from 
a bow. One wave will perhaps leave her, but a 
second will soon catch her up; then on she will 
plunge until the full course is run, when out 
again to seaward will paddle the canoeist, if he 
desire to repeat the process. 

The great difficulty in this sport lies in keep- 
ing the craft at right angles to the wave. The 
smallest inclination from the straightest course, 
unless immediately strongly checked, will end 
by her taking charge of herself, broaching to, 
and consequently capsizing. 

When surf-swimming is indulged in, the 
bather wades out as far as he can go on the 
reef, sometimes quite a considerable distance, 
carrying with him a flat board about three feet 
long. On a suitable wave arriving he throws 
himself on his chest flat on the board, and, as 
the billow breaks over him, is carried on its 
foaming crest with great velocity towards shore, 

Young people appear never to tire of this 
sport. Day after day, when the weather is 
suitable, the line of white surf appears closely 
dotted with brown spots,—the heads of the 
bathers; and the ringing shouts accompanying 
an ultra-successful effort are to be heard con- 
tinuously, sounding merrily above the loud 
booming of the surf on the shore.—Churward’s 
“ My Consulate in Samoa.” 


The Wood Rat of New Mexico.—Nearly four 
years ago, when I first came to Fort Wingate, 
these animals were plenty about the station. 
Their nests consisted of a pile, often as much as 
6 or 7 bushels of rubbish and sticks, gathered 
about the roots of some tree. Inside of the 
pile, near the centre, the rat constructs what is 
really its true nest, a globular wad of the soft 
shreds of the pine bark, and such other pliable 
material as it can secure. This part of the 
structure is about as big as a man’s head, and 
has an opening at one side; and so all the 
rubbish heaped upon and about it simply serves 
as a protection against marauding animals. 

To capture one of them I generally put ona 
pair of stout gloves, and kicking among his pile 
of rubbish with my boots, I pounced upon the 
heart of the establishment just as soon as I could 
seize the entire mass in my hands. I have kept 
this little animal in confinement for months at 
a time. They are, on the whole, difficult to 
tame, and make constant efforts to secure their 
liberty. Food of all kinds is eaten by them; 
and on several occasions, where one of my 
captives got out in the pantry, his cage was & 
sight to behold next morning, for he had packed 
it full of oyster crackers, apples, lump sugar, 
raisins and almonds, to the measure of a full 
half-peck.— Dr. Shufeldt, in Forest and Stream. 


Hybernating Retreats of Snakes—The Hyber- 
nating holes are almost always found where an 
outcrop of rock has a cleft which leads to 
an open space below. The one described below 
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was in Fairfield County, Conn. The snakes did 
pot usually leave it in the spring until the frost 
was thoroughly out of the ground—in the latter 

rt of the Fourth Month. Jacob Pentz, who 
written an article on the habits of the 
Blacksnake in Forest and Stream, says they did 
pot issue out of their winter home singly, or in 
couples, but reptile would follow reptile in quick 
succession. “This outgoing was all finished in 
two or three days. Hundreds would be no 
synonym for the number, it was thousands. 
One April morning—I think in 1863—the late 
Colonel N. B. Bartram and myself killed over 
forty, all Blacksnakes, in as many minutes ; and 
that same morning over a hundred had been 
killed by the son of the man who owned the 
fam. All kinds of snakes seemed to come 
together here for their winter’s slumber. Adders 
and Milksnakes were the greater in number 
after the Blacksnakes.” 


Poi.—Poi, a favorite article of food among 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, is a 
sticky paste prepared from the root of the Taro 
(Arum esculentum). The roots are baked in 
underground ovens, and are then ready to be 
eaten in their simple form. In making poi, 
they are then placed in a wooden bowl, or on 
ascooped-out board, and pounded with a stone 
pestle. As the root is waxy and close-grained, 
this is exhausting work. This pounded root 
can be kept for months if it is kept dry and 
pdcked away in dracena-leaves. To convert it 
into poi, water is added, and it is kneaded into 
asmooth paste, and then left for several days 
to ferment, when it acquires a rather agreeable, 
slightly sour flavor. 

To eat poi properly and gracefully is an art, 
difficult to acquire. You dip a finger into the 
bowl, draw it out thickly coated with paste, 
give it a scientific twirl, and suck it. The 
paste is so intensely adhesive that no particle 
which has touched one person’s finger can ever 
ecape to mingle in the general mass, so that 
the fact of several persons eating from one bow! 
is less nasty than it sounds.—C. F. G. Cumming’s 
Hawaii. 





Items. 


General Sherman on Southern Slavery.—I saw the 
whole process of emancipation from beginning to 
end. I have attended the auction sales of slaves in 
the rotunda of the St. Louis hotel, New Orleans, of 
which Colonel Mudge, of Illinois, was the proprietor 
and landlord. I have seen old men, women, and 
children put up at auction and sold like animals; 
the father to one, mother to another, children to a 
third, and soon. I have seen young girls in new 
calico dresses inspected by men buyers as critically 
as would be a horse by a purchaser—eyes, hair, 
teeth, limbs, muscles, &c.,—and have seen spirited 
bidding for a girl of handsome form and figure by 
men of respectable standing. Such things were 
then common—not so now; and sav what we may, 
we are more the creature of habit than of original 
thought. 

As a rule the family servants were treated as well 
as the average hired servants of to-day, but the 
“field-hands” were regarded and treated as animals; 
and it was one of the most extraordinary anomalies 
in political history, that the owners of these slaves, 
who were not one-twentieth of the whole popula- 
tion, should have ruled their fellow-citizens with 
despotic severity. They controlled the fashions of 
their neighbors, dictated to the counties or parishes 
and States, and were even arrogant to the United 
States of America in Congress assembled.— From 
North American Review. 


Pernicious Reading.—In an address delivered by 
J. W. Shelby, the following statement is made :— 

“Through inquires made at a boarding school at- 
tended by boys whose ages ranged between 8 and 


17 years, for the purpose of determining to what 
extent cheap novel reading was indulged in, the 
following startling facts were gleaned : 

“Of the forty boys in attendance, eighteen or 
twenty furnished a complete list, as far as they 
could remember, of all the books they had ever read 
in their lives. One had read the life of Jesse James, 
and preferred it to that of Lincoln or Garfield ; four 
had perused one of Zola’s vilest novels; the same 
number regularly read the Police Gazette and the 
Police News ; a number indulged in dime novels, of 
which one had read as many as sixty. One boy 
named 69 books which he had read—all fiction, and 
mentioned that he could give 97 more; another 
furnished a list of 70, also fiction; another, of 40; 
another, of 50; another, of 136; while the most as- 
tonishing exhibit was made by a lad of 17, who 
enumerated the titles of 407 books he had read, of 
which 395 were dime novels.” 


Methodist Doctrine as to the Future Condition of the 
Heathen.—The Christian Advocate says, that the 
doctrine of Methodism on this subject is, “that the 
heathen have more or less light, and that all who 
live up to the light they have, as nearly as the Gos- 
pel requires Christians to live up to the light they 
have, will be saved.” In support of this statement, 
it quotes from John Wesley,—-“ I do not conceive 
that any man living has a right to sentence all the 
heathen and Mahommedan world to damnation. It 
is far better to leave them to Him that made them, 
and who is ‘the Father of the spirits of all flesh,’ 
who is the God of the heathens as well as the 
Christians, and who hateth nothing that He has 
made.” 


How Marriage is Regarded Among the Jews.—Ask 
the Jewish housewife, the Jewish mother, whether 
marriage is a failure! She will not understand you. 
She will stand bewildered in the face of such a 
question, and if you explain to her what you mean, 
she will tell you that a Jewish mother sees in mar- 
riage the acme of happiness, because of womanly 
duty ; that all these new fangled notions are simply 
the outcome of the brain of some man or woman 
who missed the true mark of life, and whose life is 
a failure. She will point to her children, as Cor- 
nelia of old did. She will extol her husband as the 
ideal of her life. She may not have read as much 
as the girl of the period, may not be as accom- 
plished, nor figure as a speaker in assemblages for 
the advancement of woman suffrage, but she will 
exemplify to you how a true woman lives, how a 
true mother, a devoted wife, arranges her life, and 
you will find that true happiness is found in such a 
family, and that marriage is the most sacred bond 
in existence, which to question is to lay a sacri- 
legious hand upon the rock upon which society 
rests.— Hebrew Standard. 


Hard Cider.—The United States Circuit Court in 
Arkansas, recently rendered a decision to the effect, 
that cider which has fermented is an alcoholic 
beverage, and cannot lawfully be sold in a State 
whose statutes prohibit the sale of alcohol or any 
spirituous, ardent, vinous, malt, or fermented li- 
quors. The object of such statutes is to prevent the 
use of alcohol as a drink ; and any liquid which con- 
tains it comes under the restriction imposed by 
these laws,” unless it is specifically excepted by the 
terms of the act. 
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In THE FRIEND of the Eleventh Month 10th, 
there was a notice of two meetings for the public 
held on the 21st of Tenth Month, since that 
date a number of similar ones have been held; 
and so far as information has reached us, there 
is reason to believe that they have been satis- 
factory and profitable seasons. 


It is not proposed to give detailed accounts of 


the religious concerns that were brought to view 


in all of these gatherings, nor to publish such 
notices of them as would have a tendency to puff 
up the minds of those who had been engaged in 
vocal labor in them, as if they had anything to 
boast of—for it is the ovenialocinn presence of 
the Lord that is the crown of all assemblies for 
worship ; and it is his free gift and blessed help 
that enables any of his servants to do aught that 
tends to promote his kingdom in the earth. If 
they are preserved faithful to Him, they are 
bound to acknowledge that it has been the Lord’s 
doings, and that the praise and glory all belong 
to Him. 

Yet there seems a propriety in keeping our 
readers informed of what is going on within our 
own borders, so that their interest and sympathy 
may be kept alive towards the efforts that are 
being made to stir up the pure mind in our own 
members, and to spread among others a know- 
ledge of the doctrines and testimonies which we 
hold, and which we believe are in accord with 
the teaching of our Saviour and his apostles. 

Meetings of the kind referred to were held in 
Friends’ Meeting House in West Philadelphia, 
on Tenth Month 28th; at Millville, N. J., where 
there are extensive factories of different kinds, 
on Eleventh Month 4th; in the south-eastern 
part of Philadelphia, on Eleventh Month 8th; 
and the same evening at Mt. Holly, N. J.; one 
in Camden, N. J., and one in the north-eastern 
part of Philadelphia, on the 11th of the Eleventh 
Month; and one at Middletown, Pa., on the 
18th of the same. 

The evening of the Eleventh Month 8th was 
rainy, and the company which assembled at 
the meeting then held in the southern part of 
Philadelphia was not large, about 75 in all,— 
but it was a good meeting, in which were set 
forth to the audience the ground of salvation, 
through the goodness and mercy of God, who so 
loved the world, that He sent his beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ into the world, who suffered for our 
sakes, that He might be a propitiation for the 
sins of mankind, and reconcile us unto God; 
and whose Spirit visits the hearts of all to re- 
deem from sin those who will obey its teachings, 
and thus fit them for an inheritance with the 
saints in light. 

The meeting held in a public hall in Camden, 
on the afternoon of Eleventh Month 11th, was 
largely attended, by an apparently thoughtful 
and seriously-minded company of persons. Much 
quietness and settlement prevailed throughout, 
and, after it was ended, the expressions of several 
of those present showed that they had felt it to 
be a time of Divine favor. The general state- 
ment of Christian doctrine was in accordance 
with that above mentioned as having been 
preached on the 8th of the month. But especial 
emphasis was laid on the importance of heeding 
the teachings of Christ both by his light in the 
heart and as recorded in the New Testament. 
The audience were invited to seriously consider 
how far they conformed in doctrine and practice 
to the precepts contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Among the points brought to view, one 
was, that our Saviour taught his disciples to 
return good for evil, not to retaliate, or use vio- 
lence to others; but the spirit of the world 
teaches directly the contrary, and leads to war, 
while Christ teaches peace. 

The meeting on the same afternoon on the 
Frankford Road, in the north-eastern part of 
Philadelphia, was held in a Presbyterian Meet- 
ing House, and was reputed to be “ satisfactory 
alike to visitors and visited, judging from the 
expressions in regard to it, of the regular pastor 
and several of the leaders in his congregation. 





